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.| My Last Duchess 


‘VERGISSMEINNICHT’ 
Kirk Douglas 


Three weeks gone and the combatants gone 
returning over the nightmare ground 

we found the place again, and found 

the soldier sprawling in the sun. 


The frowning barrel of his gun 5 
overshadowing. As we came on 

that day, he hit my tank with one 

like the entry of a demon. 


Look. Here in the gunpit spoil 

the dishonoured picture of his girl 10 
who has put: Steffi. Vergissmeinnicht. 

in a copybook gothic script. 


We see him almost with content, 

abased, and seeming to have paid 

and mocked at by his own equipment 15 
that's hard and good when he's decayed. 


But she would weep to see today 

how on his skin the swart flies move; 

the dust upon the paper eye 

and the burst stomach like a cave. 20 


For here the lover and killer are mingled 
who had one body and one heart. 
And death who had the soldier singled 
has done the lover mortal hurt. 


The Hand that Signed the Paper 


Dylan Thomas 


The hand that signed the paper felled a city; 

Five sovereign fingers taxed the breath, 

Doubled the globe of dead and halved a country; 
These five kings did a king to death. 


The mighty hand leads to a sloping shoulder, 5 
The finger joints are cramped with chalk; 
A goose's quill has put an end to murder 


That put an end to talk. 


The hand that signed the treaty bred a fever, 
And famine grew, and locusts came; 10 
Great is the hand that holds dominion over 


Man by a scribbled name. 


The five kings count the dead but do not soften 
The crusted wound nor pat the brow; 
A hand rules pity as a hand rules heaven; 15 


Hands have no tears to flow. 


My Last Duchess 


Robert Browning 


FERRARA 

That's my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. | call 

That piece a wonder, now; Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? | said 

“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain | have drawn for you, but |) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you fo turn and ask thus. Sir, ‘twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek; perhaps 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist foo much,” or “Paint 

Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat.” Such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 


For calling up that spot of joy. She had 


A heart—how shall | say?— too soon made glad, 


Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, twas all one! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 


The bough of cherries some officious fool 
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Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 


Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 


Or blush, at least. She thanked men—good! but thanked 


Somehow—| know not how—as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In soeech—which | have not—to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, “Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark”—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse— 
E’en then would be some stooping; and | choose 
Never to stoop. Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 


Whene’er | passed her; but who passed without 


Much the same smile? This grew; | gave commands; 


Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise? We'll meet 

The company below, then. | repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

ls ample warrant that no just pretense 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter's self, as | avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 


Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 
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The Kraken 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


Below the thunders of the upper deep, 
Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, 

His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 
The Kraken sleepeth: faintest sunlights flee 


About his shadowy sides; above him swell 


Huge sponges of millennial growth and height; 


And far away into the sickly light, 
From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 


Unnumbered and enormous polypi 


Winnow with giant arms the slumbering green. 


There hath he lain for ages, and will lie 
Battening upon huge sea worms in his sleep, 
Until the latter fire shall heat the deep; 

Then once by man and angels to be seen, 


In roaring he shall rise and on the surface die. 


The Gamblers 


Antony Delius 


The Coloured long-shore fishermen unfurl their nets 
beside the chilly and unrested sea, and in 
their heads the little dawn-winds whirl some 


scraps of gambling, drink and lechery. 


Barefoot on withered kelp and broken shell, 5 
they toss big baskets on the brittle turf, 
then with a gambler’s bitter patience still 


slap down their wagering boats upon the surf. 


Day flips a golden coin — but they mock it. 
With calloused, careless hands they reach 10 
deep down into the sea’s capacious pocket 


and pile their silver chips upon the beach. 


On First Looking into Chapman's Homer 


John Keats 


Much have | travell'd in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have | been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


Oft of one wide expanse had | been told 


That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 


Yet did | never breathe its pure serene 

Till | heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt | like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He star'd at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise— 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


The Herb Garden 
Stephen Gray 


My mother before she died insisted 

| should have a herb garden 

Something in her English soul 

Amid rough South Africans 

Called for the tenderness of mint ©) 


The old scent of lavender and sage 


They arrived in soggy pages of The Star 

With a spade taller than herself 

She dug them into my backyard 

Before | was ready for them 10 
A cigarette tightly in her lips 


Explaining chives made life worthwhile 


That is how she died in her own 

Garden of sweet remembrance 

Very frail then with a bucket and spade 15 
The size we children used for play 

Always finding the sun too hot the soil 


Far too dry for the gentler herbs 


Today after the long heart-stopping drought 

My mother’s bed of lost spices 20 
Has so flourished | have cut it back 

And the mint is in the crevices of fingers 

The sage under my very nails 


And | remember her every gesture 


Out, Out—’ 
Robert Frost 


The buzz saw snarled and rattled in the yard 


And made dust and dropped stove-length sticks of wood, 


Sweet-scented stuff when the breeze drew across it. 
And from there those that lifted eyes could count 
Five mountain ranges one behind the other 


Under the sunset far into Vermont. 


And the saw snarled and rattled, snarled and rattled, 


As it ran light, or had to bear a load. 

And nothing happened: day was all but done. 

Call it a day, | wish they might have said 

To please the boy by giving him the half hour 

That a boy counts so much when saved from work. 
His sister stood beside him in her apron 

To tell them ‘Supper.’ At the word, the saw, 

As if to prove saws knew what supper meant, 
Leaped out at the boy’s hand, or seemed to leap— 
He must have given the hand. However it was, 
Neither refused the meeting. But the hand! 

The boy’s first outcry was a rueful laugh, 

As he swung toward them holding up the hand 
Half in appeal, but half as if to keep 

The life from spilling. Then the boy saw all— 

Since he was old enough to know, big boy 

Doing a man’s work, though a child at heart— 

He saw all spoiled. ‘Don’t let him cut my hand off— 
The doctor, when he comes. Don’t let him, sister!’ 
So. But the hand was gone already. 


The doctor put him in the dark of ether. 
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He lay and puffed his lips out with his breath. 

And then—the watcher at his pulse took fright. 30 
No one believed. They listened at his heart. 
Little—less—nothing!—and that ended it. 

No more to build on there. And they, since they 


Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 


A Musical Instrument 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 

Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 


And breaking the golden lilies afloat 5 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep cool bed of the river: 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 10 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 


Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan 

While turbidly flowed the river; 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 15 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 


To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 


(How tall it stood in the river!) 20 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 


Steadily from the outside ring, 


And notched the poor dry empty thing 


In holes, as he sat by the river. 


This is the way,' laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
‘The only way, since gods began 


To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 


Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 


He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 

Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 


Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man: 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 


As a reed with the reeds in the river. 
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Ode ona Grecian Urn 


John Keats 


Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 

What leaf-fring'd legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 


What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 


For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 


For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd, 
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For ever panting, and for ever young; 


All breathing human passion far above, 


That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 


A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

ls emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be; and not a soul fo tell 


Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 


Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 


Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'‘st, 


"Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know." 
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